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Thijff is. the seve^h annual, repojrt-. of 'the National 
Advisoxy Council o* Supplementary, Centers and Services. Title III of 
the Elementary and Secondary ^ucalfion Act (ESEA) and the National 
/Advisory Council mill cease to exist witii the diplemeatation 'of the. 

hevt 1974. education amendments. In essence, ^itle III ;vill be 
^'continued dn Title IV of tlfe nev legislation as it is consolicf.ated ^ 
. with six ether programs. The emphasis 'of 'this report, is. d||h tte n^w 
mandate as revealed/ ^n the legislation behind the 1974 eaucatlgn 
amendments and oik t5 recommen'datipns that address the need 
organizational development and leadership on the part of the llnited 
State:^ Congress, the Dhited States Office of Education, the Rational 
Advisory Council on Supplementary/Cent^rs and/ Services, state ^ 
education agenc4.^s, state advisory councils, and local isducation 
agencies. A chart presents/the ESi3A Title III allocations for fiscal 
years l9t6-1975. (^AUthor/IRT) . . \ ^ 
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^President Gerald R. 
^Ilie White House 
Washington, D.C, 
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Dear Mr. President: . i ' •. 

The j^mbers of the t^tional Advisory Council on Supplementary Senters . 
and Se Ibices are pleased to siihmit to you and to the Congress the Seventh 
Annual Report oa Title III of the Elementary and Secondary ^ucatioi^ Act. \ 

In the report, fifteen reconmendations are made whicji we believe' 
.will>, strengthen) the adminifetration and"* operation of Title III . These ^ * 
reconmendations were arrived at*as a result of our participation in pro- 
ject evaluations, our attendance at* state advisop^ council meetings and 
as a result of other activities ahd, efforts designed to strengthen the 
federal govemmenlt's contribution to elementary arid secondary education. * 

With the. implementation of the Education Amehdments of 1974", ESEA 
Title in will' be consolMated into Title IV and' the National Advisory 
Council will be .terroiriat€« *a^ of June 30, 1975. Prior to that time, 
reports on Dropout Prevention and the Nonpublic Schools ahd Title III 
Quarterlies on The Handicapped and ^Educational Technolbgy will be released. 
It ii hoped that the annual report atrid the soon -to be released studies ,and • 
Qaart:<^rlies will be helpful to local and state education agencies to 
federal- officials as t^hey embark on the difficult tgffek.of inclement ing 
the n§w federal regulations and program^, ^ 

The members of the National Advisory Council 'hive asked me to extend 
' their appreciation for the opportunity of working with ESEA Title III. We * 
feel tliat Jitle III has iJe^n an effective way of liringing innovation and 
•devqlop^nent, to classrooms and we hope that the^ne^e^sary measures will /' 
be taken to-continue and. to strengtheii this important effort. • 

Relt>e(^fully submitted, 

Iftez C. Eddings . ^ 

Chairman y 
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Office of education. ^ ' . ' 
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^ .INTRODUCTION 

Thisjs the "seventrt annual repcit of the National Advisory Ck)uncii on Supplementary Ceifters^d Services. Title III of 
\\^ Elementary and Secondary Education Act an^ the National Advisory Council will ceasttsJo exist with the 
implementatiorf of the new education amendrhents to this act. P.b. 93^380. In essence, Title III will be com^hued In Title IV 
of the new legislation as it is consolidated with six other programs. 

The memi}ers of this-advisorv^council feet strongly that ESEA Title^lll has helped to initiate a nev\Amovenr)ent in 

edueation. That* movement has* introduced carefully planned and managed change into the education syjtem$ and has 

brought excitement 4to the too often dull educa^on world and the too often dull classroom. It has given creative educators 

* * • • • ^ 

,both insrde and outside the classroom a means to implement their ideas, and it has given participa^j^ children opportunities 

that were virtuallY unimaginable ten years ago. ' ^ , ^ 

The case h^s beerr made many times that schools are failing in the terribly demahding'afnd exceedingly important task of** 

educctling children for the world in which they live. Many school systems are educatihg ^children for the past arKi are, 

therefore, 'frequently outpaced by cultural, industrial and social innovations. Teabher training institutions can also be justly 

criticized for failing to/traih'ne^ teachers much differently than their colleagues were trained to teach thirty years ago. The 

fesponstbility for training and Retraining the^ professionals must now be assuQn^ by the schools and school districts in 

which they leach. ' # . ^ * = • ' . 

In this ref:^ort, fifteen rec(V]nmendations are made whiph vve believe will lead to a strengthened and improved prog/am. We 

recommend that: * • ' 

The U.S. Congress . • ' ; . 

'- ' / * . 

I. ^..prpvide adfquate .funding for educational innovation and improvement and that the advance funding 
" " pMee^ be broad^ned to include all programs dealing wuth elementary and secondary education. 

111. . . .encourage writt^ and oral appropriations testimony from r4>resentatives of large and small schdol drstricts," 
. state 'education agencies and state and national advisory councils. \ « 

VI. . ...take the necessary action tb assure that regulatfons and guidelines, for educational programs are promptly 
developed and issued. C • ^ 

Xlt. . . .increase the administrative f Jnds authorized for the states in ES€A Title tV from 5 to 7-1/2 percent of each 
allotment and earmark the increase for evaluation, dissemination and diffusion of innovative and exemplary 
^ progrgnhs. *, ' , ' * ' ' * . ^ ' i 



The Assistant Sepretaty tor Education ' % 

IV. . . .commit. the n^essary' resources for thorough ^nd continuing analysis of operating education programs. 

« vili. . . .appQiiit and adeqt^atejy ftind a sf^ial study comnxission fSr the^urposes of documenting t^e ten-year 
history of ESEA Title III, determining how effrctive the program has been in meeting its legislattveimandate, 
* • * and recommending a future course of action for the administration of the progr^ under the proviisions of the 
A' Educati||^Amendmentsof 1^4. ^ \ 



The U.S. Commissioner of Education 



' t 



. ."Tupgirade his^ annual report to iniure that it reflects the stdtus^^f American ^ucation and includes a current 
review of thc[ operation pf federal' programs. ' ^ ' * , 
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\?. ..'.continue the present nat\ona[Jhentificatton/Vaiidation/Dissemm^ effort and the Diffusion /Adoption 
Srategy and that fund'^q for these national programs be reo nested from the Congress or provided through the 
Special Projects Act.- ^ ^ ^' * . 

X . . .the U.S. Office of Educatiofvand state education agencies develop procedures whereby nonpublic schools 
may initiate project propos£^s for submission by and through a loc^l education agency. , 

,* > • , * ^ ' 

XI. .. develop and implement regulations whereby st^te Iducation agencies *lre required to reject any project 
application which does not include documentary evidence, filled out and signed by nonpublicjschool officials, 
1 :howing that appropriate nonpublic scllool officials were'invplved in the planning process fi©m the earliest i 
plannipg stages. ^ * I • I * / 



if XlV. ...appoint a task force of appropriate state and federal representatives' fo^ the purpose of developing. 



\ 



meaningful and pr^cti/e/epor^ing procedures for ESEA Title III and/pr ESEA Title IV. 



The State Education Agencies ' ^ •» ' * * ' 

VIII. . ».care/ully review administration of'i^idance and cqjjf^mg programs under Title III and take the 

^necessary action to insure the coniinuation of the bei^t aspects of the program under Title IV of the Elemtjntary 

and Secondary Education Adt. • ' • * . ' j " ' 

, . . . • . . ; _ . , . , . . 

^ IX. ! . .insure that nonpublic school representatives are involved in the needs assessment planning, development 
and operation of all projects in whiiCh they are eligible to participate. 

The ESEA T4tte III State Advisory Councils X \ * ' " • 

^ • ■ • • ^ • ' ^ ' - ^ . . ... 

XIII. .. .review th^ reporting requirements of the legislation fend make every effort to submit significant and 
meaningful annual reports. - . ^ « . * ' 

The Local Education Agencies , t 

. XV. . . .give speciaf consideration to the devetepment of project prop6sals which ^re innovative, broaden scope, and 
I ' designed to^ind solutions to critical problems facing our schools. ( ' . . 

In the past, the National* Advisory Council 'has had the opportunity of foilowir>9 through witfi recommendations made m. 
its anf\u4l report on Title III. This is notf the case wj|h this report. The responsibility must npw be assumed by supporters o'f 
educational innovation and support. ; . , < " S 
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LEGISLATION: A NEW MANDATE 
THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1974 



The main chaMenge fhat the education community will 
face in, the next two years has been framed in the 



Education Amendments of 1974 which call for*a massive 
reordering of education resources. Meyor responsibilities for 
Hhe implementation of the new legislation he v^rSi^^fK 
sumei;s^of fMeral. education dollars- in st^te ^rsd tocat ] 
education agencies , * ^ s J 

The T'H^ rv consblidation requires a regroupipg^ ^ 
fede/al,* stale ^and local administrative and management 
partr^rship^ The general provisions contained in Title V of 
the same amendments require that the planning.^imple-' 
mervti^g angi monitoring procedures for federally funded 
education programs be reorganized. The amendments also 
require a regrouping of inrpvative programs and offer a new 
^ challenge for state and local program directors and for 
members^oi state advisory councils. 

The history of the Education Amendments of i974 
dates back' to January 1973 when Resident Nixon ad- J 
. yanced an^edu^tftion special revenue sharing propo^sal that ^ 
0 would •have repealed most of tSEA by replacing it wi^i a 
sVstem of block graitts jo the states. The, bill was nojt well 
received and the 92nd Congress adjourned without passing 
it. In Janiiary 1973. Rep. Carl Perkins TD-Ky.) introduced a 
bni (H.R.. 69) to extend ESEA with only mddest changes 
fo^ five years. Hearings were convened in ^Xe Jaouary and 
lasted for nearly sev^n months.* In late March, the Adminis- 
tration submitted its' revised edu<ati9n special revenue 
sharing bill, called 'The Better Schools Act" which would 
have consolidate^ most categorical progra/ns. 

DuringTestimcfnV by the Department of Health, Wuca- 
tiori and Welfare, Congress learned th^'t the Admimstration 
woDId not submit ESEA for extension; it wantedlrevenue 
sharing. The Administration's budget was gear^ to ^its 
revenge sharing bill which Qongress had not yet seen. The 
bill was finally introduced in April; but by« that time so 
mucfi^damage liad been done |o t\\e Administration's case 
tliat'Rep. Albert Quie (R*Minn.) confidently announced 
« that the' A^Sministrati^n's bill would not get through 
^Con^ess. 
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Qn June 8, 1973, l^S. Pomn^issioneri of ^ducatiorv 
designate John bttina informed chief state BChool officers 
by, letter th^t ^he Administration was giving up insistence 
on its revenue sharing 'proposal for fiscal year 1974 and 
, would, instead, fund .the categorical programs! v\4iich werq 
slated to be fdlded into the revenue sharing paciji^gel. 

It became apparent Jhat the new legislation fof renewal 
'c^'ESEA wQuld \^6t be completed before the end of the 
fiscal year. On July 1. 1973, an^utomati<| one-year 
extension of ESEA programs went into effect and Congress 
passed a continuing resolution to 'fund ^e existing pro- 
grams at /the level of the preceding fiscar year. | 

The House GeneraUEducation Subcommittee Concluded 
its hearings on H.R. 69 In July 1973 and moved tp mark«up 
sessrons to ready the bilf for the House Education and 
Labor Committee. During a ^firj^l vyeek of iViark-up in 
August, the Subcommittee reached a compromise between 
the proponent's -^f e)(tension of ESEA and p'r jponents of 
consolidation. Ttie compromise included a minimum furvd* 
ing provision and state administration changes. It was also 
agreed that the U.S. Office of Education could not use the 
consolidated funds in a discretionary manned Formerly the 
Commissioner Ijad discretionary authority over 15 percent 
of t5EA TilleHH and all of .the ESEA Title VIII and 
.Environmental Educati<^n funds. 

* The Subcommittee's) ^amended version of KR. 69 was 
reported ,to the House ({Committee on Eduction ar\d Labor 
ori September 5, 1973 
. Augusj recess. The 

sessions on the bill and in a clo$^* vote^ leversed its 
Subcommittee and made major changes in the grants 
consolid§lion. ^ ' 

The Committee's action on the consolidation proposes 
ca;/e in 'spite of a "major policy ^nitiativ^" by the 
administration on education special revenue sharfng. In 
return for "substaotial" grants consolidation^ the Adminis- 
tration offered to giv6 up its insistence thft^T|ie Better 
Schools Act be passed It^.^reed to increase tne budget 
/equest for elementary .and secondary education by $540 

S 



^ after Congress r^urned from its 
full Committee went intw mark up 




million for fiscal year 1975, with »a. provision for forward • 
funding of educdtioi^^ programs' so that school districts . 
would know a year ahead how mucit money they would be i 
/^ttmg. i 

Jhe day after irhad rejected the Subcommittee's grants 
consolidation proposal, the Education and Labor Cpm* 
mittee agreed to permit a reconsideration of the previous 
day's close vot^e. The Committee reached a com'promise on 
consolidation by which two categories would be created, 
"Support and Innovation" and "Libraries and Instructional 
Resources " • 

When the second session of the 93rd Congress conven^, 
^the Education 'and Labor Committee held markup sessions 
to-fe#*§ct the 'results of public 'heariqgs. The bill was 
reported Xo the full House which ^debated and made 
amendments, finally^ssing the bill on March 27/1974. 
. In tHe meantime, the Senate held hearings' on a 
^companion bill (S. 1539) which offered an administrative 
Iconsotidation but di^l little toward grants consolidation. 
The Administration threatening to veto thjr Senata version 
of the bill, made clear that if the/e were no grants 
consolidation, 'there wOuld be no bill. JJhe Senate passe^its 
bill on May 974. , / . 

The ^yo, versions of the Educa/on /Amendments of 1974 
went *to a House-Senate Joint Conference Committee. 
Members of the education committees from each House 
^ nrtet between June 6 and, July 23 to resolve the diligences 
' in the two biljs. The major issues were the formula for 
ESE'A Title I and school busing. In the ^process, the 
administrative consolidation from *the Senate and the grants ' 
CDnsolidationJrom the«,House bill yvere adopted with little 
opposition. Jhe Senate and the ^ouse accepted the 
conference report and passed the Education Amendments* 
of ^974. President Ford signed the bill, making it Public 
Law 93-380, on August 21 , 1-074. 



prevention (ESEA Title VIII, Sec. 807), nutrition and 
health (ESEA VIII, Sec. 808) and strengthening state and 
local education agencies (ESEA Title V). 

The consolidation combines the* funds from, seven 
separate categorical programs into two block grants that go. 
directly to the states. Each st^te is to establish a state 
advisory council for TitleMV '(Parts 8aj|)d C) by April j975 
and .Title III .state advisory councils are scheduled to be 
replaced completely by June, 30, 1976. 

The process of consolidation's to span -a^. two-year 
period. During the first. year^ existing categorical, aid 
progranr^ are to continue while regw^tions are developed by 
the U.S. Office of Echjc'ation to ih|plemenf the 1974 
' amendments. In this way, the consoHJlation is "held 
harr'^ss." (Congress frequently uses "hold harmless^' pro- 
vis to protect a program that oould be adversely 
affected by changes in administrative proce^ry» or pro- 
gram requirements. Such provisions sat conditions that 
must be met before a change can go into full effect.) v 
The consolidated appropriation f or P a rt B of Tit <e I V 



i. 



The Ene<!ton£SEA Title III 
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Under the provisions of the Eduction Amendments of 
1974, Title III /is coi^solidated with six o^her programs into 
ESEA Title l\^ known as "Libraries, Learning Resources, 
Educational Innovation and Support." The .consolidation, 
to be. implemented during two fisopi years, 1dZ6 and 1976, . 
' wiii ifemove categorical specifications for programs which it 
covert. Instead,^ the earmarked funds will be pooled into 
two block grants with iocal education agencies 8SSLrtning the 
major 'Responsibility for administratton of the allocations. 

The first bloqJ< grant. "Libraries and Learning 
sources'; (Part B of Title" IV) combines withifi a single 
authorizatipn the library pr3t)ram (ESEA Title^ II)., .the 
equipment program (National Defense Education Act of V 
1958, Title^lll), and guidance,^ counseling ffnd testing (part 
of ESEA Title 111).^ . - 

The second grant. "Educational Innovation and Sup- 
poji*' (Part C of Title IV), combines supplementary 
a^Cational Centers and sorvice^J^ESE/i Title III), dropout 



(Libraries ^d Learning Resources) must beat le?st equal to 
the fisc^t 1973* or 1&74 appropriation level for the 
categorical programs that«fe tot)! oonsolidated. 

The consolidated appropriation for Part C of Tith IV 
(Educational Innovation arid Support) must be at least 
equal to the sum of its constituent parts. This means that 
the^istal 1^76 appropriation for, Part (Pmust equal the sum 
of the higher amount of th^ fiscal year J 973 or fiscal year 
1974 approprtations for Title III (supplerhentary centers: 
and services). Title V (state administration). Title VIII, Sec. 
807 Idropout prevention) and 808 (nutrition and health). < 
In 1 976 and succeeding year^ the funding level must at lea$t 
equal $172/888^000 or any ^higher amoiint kibsequenlly 
appropriated for Part C. In this way the basic amount for 
each componenWf the consolidation is prot|pted from 
federal budget Cuts! If the funding level falls below the 
aggregate figures^ all aategoricai programs^ (includirr§v^EA 
•Title III) must be fully reinstated. , . ^ 

The second fundihg condition that would hold the 
.consoUdatjop harmless is the provistonx;<ait ling, for advance- 
funding! This provision requires that ruods to be spent' in 
any fiscal Vear for the consolidated program a>u%\ be 
appropriated by Qongress, approved by the Presjdent^and 
r^ade availabje to the states ^before the beginning of /the 
fiscal year for .which they are appropriated or the consoli^ 
cTation under Title IV jwiti not be in effect for^that year. 
This requirement applies not only to the^first year of the 
consolidation but also to every year that X\}e consolidation 
is to be in effectMf Title iV is to become t)perational in 
fiscal 1976, the funds i9nusti}e made available to the states 
before Jul/'l, 1975' ' ^ ? ^ 

The consolidation is held harmless at the 5Q percept 
le,vel in the first year it is funded. This means tha\ each 
state will operate a dual program in fiscal year 1976. In the 
case of ESEA Title 111, one half is to'be administered' 
^ accor(;ting to Title ill regulations a^ the other half is 



^ folded into Title IV, with guidance, counseling and testing 
going ioto Part B (Library i/ni Learning Resources) and 
sOpplennerTtary centers arj^l^ervices becoming part of Ptert C 
(Innovation and Support). In future years Title III will be 
'completely phased out and all allocated money wilt be 
available for f^rt B ^d Part C of Title IV. 

' Title IV State Advisory Councils 

The 1974 amendments require establishment of a new 
state 'Alvis6ry^\x)uncil for - Title IV and eliminate the 
existing councils^W Title III. Each state's council is to be 
appointed by the state education agency or as otherwise 

-provided by Ale . law.. The Council is to be broadly 
repre^ntative pf the cultural and^educational resources of 
trte state and the public. Each state must .appoint its council 
at least ninety days before the beginning of the fiscal year. 
The sxahi must certify the membership of the Council, to 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Once the pertificat[on 
is accepted; 4h9 council must meet within thirty^days, elect 
a chairman, and have.attleast one public^meetlng per year in 
which the public has ai opportunity to express .views on 
tl^e administration of th) State's Pt^. 
^ The JiHB IV councils «re to function in much the same 
capacity as ^lave advisory councils for *Title III. Th^ir 
principal responsibilities are: advising the state education 
agency, evafuating programs and projects/and preparing an 
annual report of couricil activities, evaluations arnl recom- 
mendations to the U.8. Commissioner. 

\t\ its advisory role, the council is to participate iVr the 
preparation of. the State Plan. It is also ^o advise the state 
education .agency on policy matters arising from the 

- edmirilstjtion of th^ State's Pldn. Included in such policy 



matters are the development criteria for the distribution of 
funds and the approval Df applications for assistance. 

The state advisory councils for Title (V will hav{ 
responsibijities for broader program planning than either 
optional bouncils for'^ESEA Title H or the ESEA Title III 
statutory councils. 

The member* of the Title iV councils are to ref^ a 
broadened definition of cultural and educational resources, 
including local education agencies and private, r/on-profit 
elementary and seciondary schools. AdditionallVi the ad- 
visory council will be required to evaluate all programs and 
projects^ at least annually, the s\ate' must provide for 
disseminating the results of theievsluations./ 

The Mandate 

Although a large segment o^the education community 
iit was opposed to some parts of ,the Education Amendments 
of 1&74-inclu^ng the consolidation of ESEA Title II ! into 
' Ti^le IV-ttrere are numerous indications that citizens a.»d 
educators working^t all levels^are contributing tOothe 
effective development of the nmitt program: The need for 
advancing' the causes of edintional innovation and de* 
vetopment is just a^jireat in 10f 5 as when the progiraW) was 
introduced nearly Jen years ago. ^ 
^ As we begirvthe transition from ESEA Title III to Title 
IV It would be well to be reminded of the two major _ 
aspe<its of the education process. One is educating childreiv^ 
The other is keeping Cohgrets informed as the successes and 
failures encountered ih educating children. A principal part 
t of what educators hope to accomplish is dependent upon 
what Congressmen do pach year ^either in authorizing 
programs or appropriating money for thes« programs. 
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THtNEED FOR ORGANIZATIONAL 
> DEVELOPMENT ANI^LEADERSHIP' 



Creative organizational development and*1eadership in 
education will, be necessary throughout the seventies due to 
denrtands for increased citizen participation* in decision 
raldilg/gre^ter em%iasi^ on educational and fiscal account- 
abitit/ and b^ailse of substantial increases in the a 
' education. 

It seems i(ppropriate to take ^ close look at the 
leadership being exercised fn American edu<;atioh. It ai^ 
Appropriate time to look at organizations and the roles they 
play individually aqjf o^Ui^tively in briniging about im- 
proved educational ^ethod^rid procedures. 

In the preceding section ofs^his riepprt, the' Edbcatibn 
Amendments of 1974 were reviewed. In this section the 
organizations which have a responsibility for the effective 
adIViinistration and 6t 'elopment of education programs wilt 
'be analyzed. Ah attempt v\;ill be made jto place the subject 
of "organizational developmen^nd leadership" in perspec- 
tive t)y taking a look at lead^hip capabilities; the roles, 
assets, liabilities and needs ^ organizatibhs with re$ponsi|>- 
ility for the administration of Title III of the Etement/ry 
and Secondary Education Act an^ for the^develdpment of 
.the newly established Title IV. Table\ Toutlihes |he 
responsibilities \Jf these organizations. The table sbfows that 
•m§ny organizatlons~the U.S. Congress, \h\ Us/Office of 
Education, the National Advisory Counoit on Supple- 
mentary Centers and Services, state educ^*ion agencies, 
state advisory councils and local educatiom^gi^ncies-have a 



responsibility to perform Ie9derstiip and development roles. 
If these* roles -are n^propdfly performed or If they ^re 
neglected completely, the entire program pays the penalty. 



V 



c^^f ' Thli United Sj^^ 
at tne ' i TwT ba^Ffun 



^GongcpH 



I TwT ba^FfunctloiT of Congr^ Is lav^^-fj^ing. Other ( 
Congressioifal povvers: appropriating. Investigating and 
mediating, are based on the p^er to legislate. Citheeo ^ 
participation^in the law-making process is encouraged by 
Congress prinnarily thipugh public hearing! ThcT public is 
' iriformed thr4»ugh the Congressional Record and the prirU- 
#ing of the hearings and findipgs on legislation aruJ appro* * 
^riation bills. ' . • • . 

The Cohqress provides direction to American edu^ftion 
* through ^ legislation artd* appropriations. Jhrough thes» 
processes Congress. j6^part, seU the tone for education ^nd 
largely Hietermlnes the pbce and the role, of the schools In 
our society. * ' • , ^ 

. The yision of the Congress Often is not appre ciat e by^ 
program admirtTstrators who resist changes in legislation. An 
example is the 1967 amendments to ESEA which pr<3med 
for state administratis of Title III funds. As a result, the 
states were reqliired to take an active role and iSEA Title 
III became a stronger program. In effect federal, state. and ' 
local agencies became mor( active ^ in bringing about 
•systematic changes i.i 
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LEADERSHIP AND DEVEtOfMENT MSPONSIBIUTIESOF 
' ORGANIZATIONS ASSOGI^^TEoVriTH TITLE III 



Legislatlot 
Hearingi 

AppfX>priations 
-Ma rings ' 

Regulations 



Nwdl AsMisiiient 
s'iitePtan 

Technical ^kssistance 
Prof)oa^ Review 
Recofnnnendi Policy 
tmplemer\ts Policy 
Evaluation *« 
Dissemination/ Diffusion 
Nontiiblic School 



^afticipation 



^[Juidance, Counseling arrt^ 
Testing * * . 

Special Education 
(Handicapped) 

Commifsioner^s DIscretiona/y. 
• Pun€ft(15^ii % 

Annuil Report 



S ASSOGlj^TEDl 
National 



Congress 



US*. 
Office of 
Education ^ Council 



*^dvisory 



, State' State > Local 

fducatiSrtr * Advisory Education 
Council ^1 



Agency 



X 



X 



X . 
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X 

X 
X 

X," 



X V x>>•• 
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X 
X 

X 

X, 

X 

X 



X 



X • 



/^ncy 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
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A weakness of the Congi^^s has-been the lateness in 
appropriating funds for education prograr^s. Effective 
planning by locdl and state educXj^ agencies has been 
extremely difficult because of Jate funding. Prior to the 
••'forward funding" provision arflTitle JV pf the^74 ^ 
amendments, the fongr^s had not passed afTedu^a^bacL^.--*^ 1 
appropriations bill before the start of a fisc» year in mere 
than five years, as shown by the foMowing"" table: 



Fiscal 
- Year 




■r 



_-\ ■ ■ 

Date Fiscal 
\ Year Began 

. Jlly 1, 1969 
July 1 J970 
July 1 J9a1 
- July l/l972 
July 1, 1973 
July 1 ,1974 



Table II 

DatelBill'was 
Signed into Law^ 



March 1970 
August 18, 1970 
July 9, 1971. - 
Continuing Resot.utiOn * 
December 18, 1973 « 
December 27, 1974 • 



Months 
Late 



2' 
1 

12 
6 
6 



966 
1967 

.laes 

1969 
1970 
^ 1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Authorization 

$100,000,000 
175,000 r^i 
500 

5t JO 
550,000,000 
550,000,000 
575,000,000 
605,000,000 
605,000,000 
605,000,000 



Appropriation 

|75,000,000 
135,000,000^ 
18>,000,000 
464,876,000 
116,:^3,0u0 
143,243,000* 
146,248,000* 
171,31.3,000* 
146J3&3,000* 
120r600,OGO* 



Nearly /every state ha^ reported thrft late funding has 
placed anjunnecessary burden on state and local education 
agencies, nhe Congress redi^ced some of the problems 
asst iated w th late appi;opritfbns by passing the "Ty dings 
Amendjpent irijp7D. It pcpnittfed states to carry over- 
unobligated unosfrom one fiscal year to the next. 

Congressfhas elpiinated the problerns associated with 
late^ appr^riations in parts B tfnd C of Title IV, P.L. 
93-380rDy requiring (as a cAidition for consolidation of 
the categorical pro-ams) that appropriations must be made 
and all funds must be available for 'obligation by states on 
the first day of each fiscal year. Congress has made a major 
bieakthroq^h in the appropriations process for the two 
programs contained m Title IV. This change should result in 
effective Iqng-range qiannir.g and efficient administration of 
^Parts BandCof T'tle IV.^ 

Another problem frequently cited by the states is the 
relatively low anx^jOm >>f funding allocated to ESEA Title 
in. In spite of Title Urs^ worthy mission of .bringing 
improvements and innovation tO 4:lajSsrooms,^its appropria- 
tion has always been considerably less thar^its authoriza- 

Table II summarizes the authorizations and appropria- 
tions for Title III from 1966>lhrough December'27, 1974 
v\/hen President Ford signed ^e fiscal year 19^ supple- 
mental appropriations bill. ' \ ^ 



*lncludes NDEA Title V-A (fcuicjance. Counseling and 
Tesfing) .which was consolidated into^ESE9li Tfl^lll. - 

Recornmendation No. I 

That the U.S. Congress provide didequa^ fur^d'mg for 
educational innovation and improvement ind thaf the 
advance ^funding process be broadened to include all 
programs coaling with elementary and secomf^ry 
education. v- - 




^ In the Education Amendments of 1974, Congress aga^ 
declared its continuing strong interest in the form and 
substance of federal oducat^o^n policy. *M any of the com- 
ponents of the new. law reflect Congressional corKern over 
the administration of education programs. Moreover, cer- 
tain provisions are clear responses to Congressional frustra- 
tion arising from insufficient or outdated statistical and 
analytfcal reports. For example. Congress has been dissatis- 
fied with the Reporting exemplified by ;i;ch docunrwhts as 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education's Anrtial Report, 

^ which has devoted little more than a jdescriptrve ^ragraph 
to each f^erally admihis^red program. The most recent 
annual report (March 31, 1974, p. t7) analyzes Title III in 
tijis way: . ^ |- 

Among the most innovative ESEA programs is Title 
III, which supports supplementary educational cen- 
ters and services designed to demonstrate innovative 
,and exemplary practices. OE obligated more* than 
$146 million irt FY '1973 Title III funds. Over the 
past year, it has devoted special efforts to evaluating 
programs supported under Title 1 11/ identifying those 
^ ~^-^4hat are exemplary and disseminating information 
about^theniU) school districts which maA wish to 
follow their leafi 
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The Commissioner 3^ Education traditionalTTiwen • 
the .hief spolcesimaVi pn^the state of education in t^i^nlted ' 
States and it is i(^^ative*ttigt the* reportrng ^ocedures 
within ths U.S. Offfce pf Educa;ion be vastly improved?' 

Recommen4ation 

That the US, Coh)mi^ioner of^fUjcati6n Uj^'grade his 
. * . annual report ta insure that it nfflects ttyB sfatu^ of 
American education andjnclud^s a ^Ar^»t review of 
the opetatiqp of federal prog 

, ATt^Tough the 'Department 0^ health'. Education anoL^, 
Welfare can well be satisfied with m^ny of its contributions 
to ESEA Title||ll^ itNlso has haH major sfiortqpmings. For 
example, it has not been effeptiv^in providing the Congress 
-with current and relevant iWojrmaticm on "rttle III. Testi- 
mony l|^ore*1[|ongr«ss*:onal ^hearintj^ on legislation V^Td 
appropriations has been totally inadequate for Congres!(4o' 
make decision?. This, in part, has resulted from the failure 
of the respective agencies^ to adequately assess the programs 
and^ 4luctance o|^ th6 part of the Congress to require 
federal agencies to produce th^ information pecessa^'v^^ 
effective decision making. 

The appropriatfons subcommittees rely almost totally on 
inforntatioh supplied by members of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and membe^of the U.S. 
Office pf Education. This' has resulted in a major weakness 
in ^riving at appropriation levels. At firsit glance. Health, 
Education and Welfare and U.S. Offic* of Education 
officials would appear to be the best sources for appropria- 
tions testimony; however, a careful examination reveals 
that mefHber^ pf the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the U.S. Offi%e of Edjication are permitted to 
supply only the amount aniy^ifnof information whi^ will 
support the Presidenfs bucjget requ^t. For example, the 
Presideprs^ budget request for funding ot^SiA T it le II! i n 
fiscal year 1974 was zero. Members .of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the U.S. Office of 
Education were required to /testify that the request was 
aprprepriate and that the program should not be continued. 
Fortunately, the program /was continued and operated 
under a continuing resolu]/ion throughout the year. Tho 
appr^rjations committees could obtain more accurate 
inform^ion if persons outside the Executive Branch of 
government were invited to testify before the appropria- 
tidnrcomnnitlees. 



Recommendation No. Ill 

That Congressional appropriations committees en- 
courage written and oral testimony from representa- 
tives of large and small xhool districts, state educa- 
tion agencies and state and national advisory councils. 



•Congress imposed new reportir^. and analytical require- 
ments on- the Dep'artnnent of Health, Education anc'Welfare 
in th^ Ed\;cali6n Amendmen^ of )f97f. The Secretary of 
Health, Eclucati*on;^and WeTfar^^Ts^nwv required to submit to 
the House and Senate ah "an|;iuq;hevaluation report^ of the* 
effectiveness of education programs in achieving their 
legislated {Purposes toother witH recomm^ndatior^ to . 
Improve the effectiveness of the programs. r 



In th^e 



In the evaluation of specific programs and projects the 
report nrttst: \ ^ 



\ 
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1. set forth goals and objectives for all programs aT^d 
|)rojects, \ ' 

2. cojiitfS\i(^ information on the progress made durhpg^ 
. the previous. fisca* year toward \he achievement of 

^ such amk anri nhiprtiup^ ' . \ 



such goals and objectives, 

3. describe the costs and 
being evaluated, 



benefits of the program 



contain plans for implementing corrective action 
and recommendations for new 'or am^KJed legisla- 
tion, aftd « ' % 



a listing of ^Xb8..(UiQcipal\4nalyslbs and 
supporting thp major conclusrons and 



5. contain 
studies 

recommendations in the report. 



ji^na 



jy^ report is to include a survey of f\ow many educa- 
tionally and ecomomlca^fy disadvantaged children partici'* 
pate and do not partic^j^ate in ESEA programs. In addition, 
the report must include a bfief descripti&n of e^ch, 
evaluation conducted m the previous year. 

The Assistant Secretary for Education ir^ te Depart* 
oVht of Health, Educatioh and Welfare is responsible for ^ 
the direction and supervision of the Educaftion Division 
which includes the U.S. Office of Education, the National 
Center for Educatiorki Stami(ics and the National Institute 
of Education. The 1974 ameno^ents require the Assistant 
Secretary to submit to Congress a comprehensive evaluation 
report on education programs^! least one year before the 
"programs legislative 6r approojiations authority expires. 
This report must specifically Snclude for each program: 
(1) a history of budget requests, appropriations, authoriza* 
tions and expenditures, (2) a history of legislative recom^ 
mendations made by the President and their disposition, 
and (3) a^history of legislative changes made in applicable 
statutes. In addition, the report should recommend im* 
provem^nts and shotffd inc'-^d&a compiiatiorji and summary 
of all evaluations of the program. Finatlyy the Assistant 
Secretary shall recommend whether the fJrdgr^m should be 
continued and give reasons for the recommendation. * 

The Assistant Secretary is also required to publish an 
annuai«compilation of all innovative projects assisted under 
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^ograms administered in the Eduction Division (Natiorfal 
Ii]^tltu1» of E'ducation,yNational Center for Educational 
Stiti^tics and the U.S. Office of E^lucation), including Titll 
Mi and Part C of/Tit]i 

These reporting instrumeijts can serve a/ital fufiction if * 
they 4re employedt'^ nDechAnisms to pro|||de th^kind/of 
information needra by Congress in order to rationally 
assess the^ impact V>f'^)^in9 programs ^nd to lepisla^e 
remedies' to continuing orLJaejady ' emerging education 
prot^ms. 

ft«cornrneiidftion ^M^'V 

That the Assistant Secretary for Education commit* 
thm^iecessary resources for p^orough and continuing 
analysis of operating edutition programs. 

A commitment to accurate, compleffeand tEiely report- 
ing could yield many positive side effeas. State and loiial' 
governments would i)€ more res|5onsive and responsi)3le<rt9 
meeting" their reporting requiremenjs if they were assured 
th^t^the information would be used to improve programs. 

ThirTII- requires the states, fo report annuallv"t^e U»S. 
Office of Education and to the K itiohal* Advisory Council 
on tjieir progress in monitoring and evaluating proiects but 
the reports neftr have been compiled and transnfytted Jto 
(^ongress and the Presidenltfor their consideralfcn. When 
reports are not used, suclTva reporting responsibility is 
devalued. and is considered a bureaucratic time-waster. 

To the contrary, 4he states have shown a great deaj cif^ 
initiative in responding ib requests for information and dat^ 
when there Is an incentiv^ fo clo so. If the data In state 
reports were subsequently used inv reports toi£ongress, the 
states would readily re^nize the J5pportunity and the 
obligation to make their reports as complete and accuraie 
as possible. Further, if. accurate assessment and evaluation ' 
of programs were available from the Eflucattotr^msion of' 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
states^ \could better participate in the. formulation of 
legislative policyi^prop6sals that affect their conduct in 
adminiatering education progranrts. 

The schools were badly victimized by the lack ^f 
information given to Congress in -the most r^oant round of 
appropriations Jegislatlon which slashed $26.4 million from 
Title Ill's operating budget. The tack of * apprbpriate 
testimony in behalf Title III resulted in the House and 
the Senate Appropriations Corrmiittees expressing a mutual 
"concern" that all 1800 projects funded by Title IH could 
not be properly monitored and controlled "in a way that;^ 
would allow successful projects to t)e replicated." 

To renriedy the misuse and nonuse of Uate reports for 
Title ^111 and other programs, the Congr^is has placed 
responsibilities for all reporting and analysis squarely in the 
Education Division pf the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. According to the 1974 law, the various 
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974 law, 



national . advisory councils arfe to Of)ly peripherally/ 

' involved in the repoi;ting process. In the future, each ftate 
will be /fiquirt^ to submit a- report on the use of federal ,^ 
funds in that 'state for all applipable progj^amf within s^ty 

,,days after the end of fiscal year. Jhe report must include y 
a list 'oi all^^rants and contracts made under each program . 
to loca>*^ education agencies within the state arvd must ^ 

' identify^he federal^ funding source . 

Thp previous fiscal^ar is 'to be reported in greater'' 
detiil. The.fiscol year. 1975 report/ for example, must 
ioclude thp list anc} source infarjWtton fnpted above) fbr' 
fiscal 1975 and it must ajpo incfOde tMe followmrig items 
pertaining to programs ^nd projects operating jn fiscal 
197^:^)) a compilation of^repoAs frofttjocal ^cational 
agencies and qthei^ ivate.arki pu^blif agyicies and ins^itu- 1 * 
tions listing the amSib^ts of federal funds rec«ivfd 'Arid the y{ 
purposes f(^f which they were expertded and (2) a statistical 
report on the individuals served dr affectra by prograins, 
projects or activities assisted with^federal fuhdt; 

The critical change 4hat Congress made in modifying the 
state reporting qjeiianrsm w^\ specification* of what 
action must tse taken innheU.S. On^e of Education once 
the states have fulfilled their reportrng^responsibllity. The' 
Cormnissicyier is required to submit fo Congress by October 
15 of each year, an analysis and comoildtion of the^eports » - 
and the statistical data derived from th^'H^es. ^ ^ 
The Congress should hpid the fUucaij^i^ Division ac- 

* countable for the futt compliance wit>) tW^^w reporting 
criteria and Jthe' EducatiorT Division sl^uld surpass mere ^ 
complfSince in its reporting aijd ar^lysis of profirams. State 
adiYiinistratorOhd advisory council members sh^ Id take a 

^ new loo^^ their reporting procedures to recognize that the 
reports will be usefCil tools In education policy formulation. 

The reporting responsibility should twitreated as if it 
were a new reporting power that the states have acquired. 
Through the vehicle of stAe reports that are to be 
synthesized and presented to Congress by th€uU.S. Office of 
Education, the states have gained a new type of access tc 
Congressional policy nAkers. ^ 

Aiited Stattt Offioa of Education 

\ 

The original act which established tba^US. C!|ffice of 
Education in 1867 mandated as the organization's primary ^ 
m>ision, "assessing the^status and progress of American 
education." Although this is a worthy •apd necessary 
function, the role of the couritry's leading education 
organization has broadened considerably over the past 
century. 

The U.S." Office of Education's role in AmeTlcan 
education Is' threefold* according to a June 28, 19l 
statement entitled^'The Forward Plan-FY 1976-1980';bj 
Commissioner Terrel H. Bell. The three areas of fedlrfl 
concern are: tD.addresitng needs and probtemri^rWch are 
national in scope and conseqOence, (2) adn^ncing the state 
of the art off the quality and relevance of American 
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educmibn,>> and (3) Assessing the status and pfrogress of 
Am6flca,! i<|ucation^ . - o ^ 

The t^ongr^ss decides on the legislation that will ulti' 
mately determin?J[he role of the U.S. Office of fducation. 

sees the Officaif Educetipn 
eneraS ^ucalion Pro^isioni Act" 
long other things, that the 
shall: 



An indication of how 
is included under the 
!£ec.^412) whi^ sti 
U.ST Commissioner of 




1> prepare and dissemuiate to state and local eduo;- 
t«onal agepcies and Mrntitutions information con- 
' cerhing appHcable programs; * « . . 

2. inform the pubhc on federally supported eHuca- « 



tion pK>grams; 



3^1 

' nra 



/ 



4. 



Meet data and in^ormationyOnypplicible pro- 
grams for the purpose of /obtaining object ive^ 
measurements 'Of the effec^veness of such pro- 
grams; an^ \ 

prepare and publish an annuai report on (a) the 
condition of education in the nation, (b) develop- 
ments in the administration, utilization and im- 
pact of applicable, programs, (c) results of investi- 
^tions'^and actt^ittes by the Office of Education, 
and <d) such facts and recommendations as will 
serve tbe pur pose '^CT^hicb the Off fee of Educa- 
tion is established. 



^ ifnder the provisions of Public Law'91-230 (ESEA Title 
III), the U.S. Commissioner of Education is (1) required to 
provide for effective^articipatiop df- private school chil-" 
dflFK), v(2) required "to certify state advisory counqls,^nd 
' Insure that the councils hold at least one public meeting a 

^ " year, (3) authorized to use 15 per^^ent of the funds available 
to the states to fund special innovative and Exemplary 
prograrn^nd projects, \( 4)^ authorized to require the states 
to submit a state plan at such time and in such detail ns is 
deemed necessary. | 

-Many states report that the U.S. Offic^f Education 
does a commtndable job of providing technical assistance 
to state education agencies. This tole has improved con- 

# siderably Sfue Title III became a state plans program in 
1967 Vhe otat§ Plan Administrator's Manual which was 
developed by the«Office of Education has been the basis for 
the development of the program at all leveU. 

Another strength of the US. Office of Education has 
been the frequent use o^ prbject directors, state education 
agency staff, and state^ and national advisory council . 
members in the d^elopment of guidelines and strategies. 
Nearly all activities initiated by^he Title III staff of the 
Office of Education have the approval and involvement of 
local and state administrators and advisory council mem- 
bers. 



In ^previous reports, the National Advisory Council' 
encourage a strong national role i^^dissemination/d if fusion 
by the U.S. Office of Education. In February, ,1973 the 
Council recommHided a* proposal that many states had 
emphasizedin their reports by recommending that> 

^ The United States Commissioner of Educitipn use aJ 
' portior) of the Ti^le III Section 306 funds wl)ich'afe 
' discretionary to the Commissioner to provide funding 
to limited numbers of projects which have devel(!{)ed 
successful pro-ams and practices under operational 
/ Title III grants, to enable the projects to continue 
operation as models for potential adopters ^for a 
period of one or tw9 years after the expiration of 
\ thgfr original federal funding. 

•■ - ■ ■ : " 

; *Tbe subsequent development o| the Section 306 strategy 
on %lif fusion/adoption by (he U.S.« Office di^^lucation is an 
example of using discretionary funds in a >Mniqut and 
innovative way? As a result Jf the leadership shown by the ' 
Title III staff in introducing the diffusjdn/adoption strat- 

aQfroximat^y t>ne-half of tl\e projects^^lected for « 
national visibility ]3y the U.S. Office of Educdtibn'5 
Disseminajtion Review Panel were initially funded by Title 
lll-a sun>riiing accomplishment by a prograip that receives 
only a sm^ll percentage of federal funds for education. 

The diffusion/adoption strategy which was developed by 
the U.S. Offi^ of Education in oobperation vyitb the 
National Advisory Council and the l^ational Asso6iation of 
State Advisory Council Chairmen, includes two. major 
dissemination efforts designed to share educatlonalsuccess. 
These strategies, whic.h were developed with ESEA^tle III 
resources, have great promise for the diffusion and ado^^-^^ 
tion of successful validated practices on a large ^ale. Tn^ 
rtiethods jiave become' nationally recognized as th^ ldentifi«_ 
cation/ Validation/ Dissemination (IVD).effbrt land the 
Diffusidri/ Adoption Strategy. u \ 

The national IVD effort resulted from an /evaluation * 
process#fused by many state ^a^ncies'^iri deterlnining the 
eff^tivy&ness of p/^djects. The program has tpree rT)ajor 
com0Q|ients ( 1 ) identification by the state* df its most 
exemi^iary programs, ,(2) validaftton of that claiiil by a team 
of out of-s^ate educators, and (3) disseminaiioi^ of the 
project to other local education agencies in thdi^tate. 

The dissemination part of IVD is the most difficult. The 
term "dissemination" as used in IVD describe^ the complex 
process of bringing a successful educational progranri fronl 
wticre it is operating to another school or district that has a 
sihiilar problem or need. The U.S. Office of ^'Education, in 
cooperation with the sta^s,< is trying io^ bridge the 
"adoption gap" by tying the IVD effort to ar^otht'r progfam 
sponsored hy the United Statei Office of|Educdtion and 
funded from the, Commissionel's Title III discretionary 
funds (Section 306). \ 
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SectfoR 306 of Title lit reserves 1£ percent of Title III 
funds lor the U.S Commissioner of Education and author* 
izes^hinrto make grants directly to local education agencies 
for 'programs, or projects tfnit "hold pVomlse of making 
subst^tial contributions to the<^solution*of critical e^pa- 
tional problems common togjfor several states/' r 
' • Since the adoi^tion of the amendment the^e'develop- 
^ mental funds haire been allocated ta the states for speciftc 
projects, designed by .local school ^districts. The prcMScts 
address "priority^ needs" as determined*by the U.S. OtrSce • 
of Educatiof^ These include Reading, Envirdnmental Edu- 
cation, Cultural Plaralisni, Student ^(J^th Activism, Drug 
A' Abuse, Earl <^hndhood^ Education,^ Education for thei^ 
Disadvantaged. , cJ^ 

Tfle^two complementary programs, the IVD effort arKi 
th4 Section 306 Diffusion/ Adoption Strategy, are being 
y giv^n major emphasis in* the U.S. Office of Education's 
move toward an effective progranrt for dissemination. As a 
part pf this program the U.S. Office of Education has begun \ 
tp coordinate the work df a^' Dissemination Review Panel" 
IdRP) vllth other^disseminatiofi efforts. This panel was set 
up in 1972 ^o revietHalt programs, projects, models and 
rr trials prc4>osed for dissemination by the Office of 
Education. Its purpose is to^ guaratitee that .there is 
adequate evidence*of program effectiveness belQr^ dissemi- 
nation is approved. The Panel ^ovides quality coii^rol by , 
insuring that federally funded projects^su(^ as Title III, are 
exemplary and worthy of adoption by other school 
systems. *^ • ^ 

In fiscal^ear 19^4 approximately 75 percent of ^e 
Section 306 funds were used to support a diffusion/add)>- 
tion' strategy whfch has as its purpose the Vid^pread 
installation of qarefully evaluated^ successful iJemonstration 
program^. This strategy places major emphasis upon trans- 
porting successful programs and practices- across state lines.' 
A national network has been set up tc^ link school dis^icts 
with special needs or problems with those school districts in 
the nation that have developed succe^^l solutions to the 
same problems, "^he netv^ork consists of two types of 
projects: the first, Developar-Demonstration Projacts, are 
projects which have submitted comparative evaluation data 
to the U.S.' Of ficXpf/ Educ- ion's Dissemination Review 
Panel and which, as a result of review bV the Panel, have, 
been approved for dissemination. The steond group are 
called Facflititor Projects. 'These projects diffuse the 
Developer Demonsttation programs in each state by match* 
ing the needs of iota\ school districts with^ese successfiH 
practices. 

The Facilitator Projects help pay for the ^travel costs of 
potential adopters to Developej-^Demonstration Projects, * 
and arrange for and pay for the cost for training of 
personnel in school districts which install the successful 
program. ^ 

Developer*Demonstrator Projects receive funds to tram 
personnel in adopting school districts and also to provide 
technical assistance to them during the school year. ^ 




e Section 306 Diffusion/ Adoption Strategy 
fuse any program or prac^ which is appr^ed by 
regardless of the source of funds used to d< 
program. , . ^ , 

tJnder the V^i^i^i^Sr^f v^^ education ameni 
93*380), the Commj^ioper's discretionary fu 
loQ^r S6thorized as a part of'^TItle III. The 
Adoption Strategy, however, will be funded throu 
of 197fi with funds available for fiscal year 1975. 

The ''Specia^ Projects Ajf^o* the new legislation (P.L 
93-380) would be«a«^^dCsible\ource for the ^continued ^ 
funding of the national IdentiTication/Valid^tlon effort and 
the Diffusion/ Adoption Strategy The Special Projects Act 
authorizes, the Commissioner to fugg^ programs designed 
(1) to "experiment with'new edu^nlfflnal and administrative^ 
methods, techniques and practices, J[2) to meet ip^ial or 
^unique educational *needs( or problems, and (3) to^ place 
special emphasis on Rational eduratioqal priorities. 
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ndation No. V 



Title 
life 
d 



'fbaVthe U.S. Commissioner 6(^£duca'^on continue 
Ahe prisent namnal. Idelwfication/Vstidation/ 
Dissemination effom and the^iffusion /Adoption 
Strategy andpfat funding for th^ national programs 
be requested from the Congress or provided through^ 
'ihe Special Projects Act. 



A' weakness in the ESEA TltleXII progranri which has 
T^bt been corrected deals with the clearance of forms. 
Annual report forms for fi^ca^yea[; 1974 and for fiscal^ yeak 
1975 were not approved by the Office of Management an^ 
BudfBt (0MB) until months after the date when states were 
supposed to subTlqil their annual Reports to ihe U.S. Office 
. of Education. This problem is not unique to ESEA Title 
Ill-it is ^ problem for most education progranm. 
lengthy process of clearing form's should be examined 
the Qongress and by the Office of Management and Budget,'' 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare ^d the^O^. 
Office of Education. The examination should lead to a 
streamlined process wit^ sufficient funds and staff piade 
available, to develop and clear the forms in a timely manner. 

A similar wetness in administering the €S^A Title III 
program, which is not ur^ique to Title III but genei^l formal! 
'educational programs. Is the laborious process by which 
regulations and guidelines are devek)ped, cleared 
published in the Federal Register. For example, ESEA Tii 
itl. Section 306 regulations and guidelines have been in^he^ 
approval process for years and will become effective only 
mont^ before Section 306 terminates. The ESEA Title III ' 
guidelines for administering state plans will not Income 
effecttve until later, but probably before June 30, 1975. , 

The tiearance process "for regutotions^and guidelines also 
should be studied and streamlined. This would onable state 



and 



departments^ education and local schdol districts to have 
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clear'dnd specific mlformatioTi cortcerning the use of federal* 
funds^jr^ a tifnely manner. Som^ of the reasons for the 
lenqthy delays, in developing and cVymg regulations are* 
,(Uthe Office of General Counsel for the Office of- 
Education repents to the Secretary of Healti^, Educatipn 
and 



Welfare ir^stead of to the U.S. Comaiis^ioner i)f 
Education. (2) adequate^ resources m terms t^f staff posi- 
M(||d to the Office of G«neral 
ffice to dispatch its numerous 



^ tions have not .been pi 

A^Cobknsel lo enable the 
responsibilities tn a ttmJi.y fashion, and ifi) an unusua^y 
large number o^ officials irom the U.S. Office^f Education 

• 3nd the bepartroent of JHeanth, Education and Welfare 
review and 'Jsigr^off" or\- regulations and guideline^ The 
process can be str<eamlined arvd greitly shorten«fi 
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Recommendattoq No. S 

• ^ ' \ 
That the Congress, and appropriate officials from tps^* 

' Department of Health, Education and Welfare^and 

f\he U.S. Office of Education take- whatever fiepsare 

necessary to^assure that regulations and jfbicklines for 

educational programs arf promptly devHc^ped anjd 

issued. 



National Advisory Council on -Supplementary Centers and 
Services ^ ^ • ' 



^he 1967 amendments to the Elementary and Second 
ary Education Act, which rrquiretl the states tg set up State 
advisory councils for Title III, also provided for a National 
Advisory Council to be appointed tjy the President. Th*> 
legislation stipulates that the Counril shall consist of. twelve 
members representative of the educational and cultural 
resources of, the nation. Members are appointed for terms 
of three years on a staggered basis. ' ^ 

The National Advisory Council on Supplementary Cen- 
ters and Set vices is required by legislation to* 



1. 



review the admmistratron and operation of Title 
Ml. including its effectiveness, 

revievv, evaluate and transmit to the Congress and 
the President the state annual reports, % 



3. evaluate progtams and project can^s out under 
this title and disseminate th» results thereof, lihd 



4 make recommendations for the improvement of 
^ Title ^^-l and its administration and operation. 

* The National Advisory Council has been strong in areas 
relating to the disse.min*ition of information on innovative 
projeSs and m encouraging and expediting national pro- 
grams such as the Identifiration/Validatioii/Utssemi^iation 
(IVD) effort. 
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Since January 1971 the Council has released Quarterly 
reports on Title IJI pro'jects in special education, envirori- 
fiiental education, preschool, education, the world ©f wo'rk, 
guidance and counseling, changing education^ designs, 
cultural di^er»ity,' school admimstration, *the arts, I individ- 
ualized instruction and the bcSie skills. More than 5p,000 
copies of these publications have been disseminated to local 
and, state education agencies, duarterliets on the handi- 
capped and technoiOgy are also schedul&d for releise pripr 
to t'^e Souncil'^ scheoajed t^nnination on Ju.r;e*'>30,'.1975. 

In it^effort to improve corr^unication^'with theESEA 
TitlalM cbmmurtity, the National Advisory Council pub- 
lishes a bi jmonthly. newsletter. Innovation in Education, 
vlrhrch is inailed » to M,800 project directors, 850 state 
advisorycouncir members and to other ^^roups airfd individ- 
uals as6ociaited with Tille III. MOre then lOO^OQO copies of 
the newsletter \iAe been distributed. 

Since th^Xouncil's^nce^tion in 1968^ six* annual ffeport! 
yhave been l^eleased. Special studies on the involvement of 
' nonpublic ^hool children in title III project||the status of 
guidance arid counseling programs, and on ^tatc advisory 
councils weie underrtken iR 1972. V 

The Couficil has also been aative-in the Identification^^ 
Vattciariqn/bisseminaTTOn effort which it co-sponsorflh with ^ 
the Najtionai Association of State Advisory Council Chair*' 
men and thef U S. Offic? of Education. Tbe 19G exemplary 
projects identified as a result of IVQ were publicized in 
volumes one and tw^ of Innovative Education Practices. 
Tfiese pubftcations, whiWi were mailed to more than.30.000 
potential .adopters, give a brief description of each of the 
^ projects certified as being exempl&ry by out^ state evalua- 
^ tion teams. ' , 

The Council has also cpoperated with state educatiorv 
agencies in the development of publtbations. The Educatiof 
Fair: From ConceptVtd'^ractice, which was edited by the 
Arizona State Education j<\gency and published 'and dis- 
seminated by the National /^isory Coiincil^ serv^(|^ an 
example. This publication, as its ti|le emphasizes, is a' 
descriptive^ analysis of how states can display and demon- 
strate education projects. , 

Publications of the Council have played a significant fole 
in the development of Uie Title III comntunity. T.he 
« ^publications have peen widely distributed and have pro- 
vided national recqgnitioQ for hundreds of local projects. 
Many of the pMbllQations have also been used to inform the 
Congress^ about fiile III projects and pr^ranr^s in /tha 
vari()us states. ) 

The National Advisory Council has had limited success 
in convincing* the Congress to appropriate adequate funding' 
for Title III or to earmark specific fOinds for an evaluation 
of the national Tit'e III effort. AlthoVigh the IVD strategy 
has-been effective in identifying exeiViplary Title III 
projects, a meager amount of funding has been expended 
'on determining the effectiveness of other Title III activities 
/ such as (1) state advisory councils, (2) state need assess- 
ment, (3) eyaluatic^n and dissemination strategies, (4) the 

13 ' . i <^ . , ^ 
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effecti^ess of the Commis^oner's discretivmary funds^^^r 
(5) the extent 'to which ESEA Title III h^s 9K:c^rAplished its 
^ mission as outlined in P.L. 89-10, as amended/ ^ 
» 7 Presenllly, there is need for a nattonal review of\fae Title 
III experience. Approximately $1.5 billion in federal funds 
have been spent* on educational innovatiqn and improve- 
ment since the program was introduced by* the Congress in* 
,1965, yet a comprehensive evaiuatiOn has ^et to be made. 

A Review of thfe(. Title ill effort Qould be financed with 
funds^currently available to^the Assi^nt Secretary for 
Educatlion. The Sdcr^rV could appoint Vi et/aluation 
committee cdmpris^HMrapp^^riate'^BA Title 111 repre- 
•'sentatiies ar>n other interested individuals. THev^ could ba' 
res^nsi^ie for the completion of a final report on ESEA 
Title . III. Th'S report A/vould have • special .s^njiicance 
becjiuse of Title J I Ts unique experience ^and its imminent 
consolidation under Title IV.' 

Recomrrkendation No. Vtl " 



That thg Assistant Secretary jLiucation appoint 
and adequately .fund a speciaksta^y commission for 
the p urpa ^ of documenting ten-year 9iistory of , 
ESEA Title III, determining how effective the pro- 
'^gram fias been in 'meeting its legislative xnandate, and 
far the purpose of .recon^mending a future course of 
attion for the administration of the program under 
^ ihe provisions (>f tht Education An%ndments of 
1974, * / . • . ^ 



State Education Agencies 



u 



The 1969 Amendments to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Educatioi> Act stimulated that 85 percent. of Title III 
funding go directly to the states for state administration 
and for the funding of innovative and exemplary projects. 

To accomplish its legislative mandate.each state develops 
a State Plan which serves' as a- legal b^sis for the state's 
• participation in* a federal gif^nt prograrh. The itate then 
identifier its mo^t critical educational needs in cooperation 
with local education agencies. It encourages local schools to 
^evelop creative projects which may me^t critical needs. 
The ultimate goal is one of promoting widesjv^ead adop- 
tion/adaptation of successful educational methods and 
proccfdures that have been d^eloped b/ local education- 
^ i^ncies. 

The role of the state education agency is important to 
the success of the Title III effort. The*stat» serve^ as 
stimulator, organizer and coordinator of the program ahd 
provided staff and services to local schools for the purpose 
of assisting in the development of project proposals. After a 

project has been funded the state agency has responsibilities 

to provide technical assistance, evaluation* and dissemina- 
* tion. 



n 1967 the 'll^ Congress earmarked 1^1/2 percent o^ 
each*state's allotment for state administration and f^r state 
advisory council .activities^. This action ^(videi .tor \^ 
creased participatltf^ b^ tKe states in the aoministratiorwof 
ESEA title III and contributed greitly tt-an improved 

progra^n. ^^y^ * ' , * " 

The 1lMl9con!blidation of NDEA T*^e V/^uidance. 
Cbur\selHig and Testing, with ESE^ title Ml a^eared to 
sefveSi^le obvious advanta^. The pj^rams were dissimilar 
in their purposes; therefore, many states continued to 
administel' eoch independent of the other. Some states, 
-^^ewevCTTTteHf Io0ed effective strategies ^or guidance and 
^couns^ling. Card' should be taken to igSu^^ that t^e' best 
asipect's of the strategies developed over ^he past riv^ years 
are nit - lost^ during the inrtffjiementation * of the 197 
amendmerrts. ' » > 



RecommendSiti^ No. VI II 

TTjsr state educatiprr agencms carefully review the 
administration o^gufdarKe and cotjnseling programs 
unc^ Title III and tfke the neces^ry action to insure 
the coatinuatign' of ^e t)est*aspects of the program 
"under Title IV of th^ Elementary and Secorklary 
EdueatidnjAct 



ESEA^Titfe Ml is frequently^ criticized by the.nonpublic, 
school community for neglecting Iti responsibijity to nrieet 
the needs ot all children-public alhd nonpublic-on- an 
equitable basis./ Sorpe states have developed adequate 
strategies for iircluding representatives of local^rfbQpublic 
education agencies jn the planning and gperation* of 
•projects; others have npt. The U.S. Commissioner of 
Education's "by pass," 'which has'been used in Missouri and 
Nebraska is one method which can ibe used ^s a last resort; 
however, the purpose of the legislation's clearly to include 
nonp.iblic school children and teachers in the benefits of 
Title Tm and Title IV programs. This purpose can be 
fulfilled only through the determined an(l systematic 
' effort^of state and local education aQehcies and state ESEA 
Titkl III advisory councils. ^ 

To insure compliance with the law states should <1) re- 
quire public school districts to. assess the nieds cf non- 
public school children within their districts^ (2) require 
publit school personnel to plan and develop proposals 
cooperatively with nonpublic school representatives so the 
^proposals submitted will meet the needs'of both public and 
nonpublic school children, (3) review each proposal at the 
state level (perhaps by the rK}npublic school representative 
on the state advisory council) to assure (hat nonpublic 
school children will receive equitable benefits irom the 
proposal if^unded, apd (4) send communications to all 
nonpublic sMopIs in the state when communications about 
Title IV are \nt to pUbltc school officials. j 
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/ ,To insure tha^nonpublic schQ^Us are included in all 
, ESE?t Title HI and/or Title IV pr.ogrdrfis in whjch»they are, 
eligible to participate and* to insure the improvement Qf ali 
schDqIs- public and nonpublic-t^ national advisory cobn* 
til maj^ thr^ recommendations!^ 

RecommStidation No.«IX ( * 

^ . \ { t 

^ That ^tate education agencies and state' adviiory 
counfiiis insure that nonpubh'e schooi refkesentatives 
are irtyoiveti in the Heeds ^^ssessmejfr, planning, 
development, operation , and develofyment W all proj- 
^. \ eets in which they are eligiblfi to participate. ' 

. . . ' " 

Recdhmendattoiv No. )( 



/ 



1 



That the O.S. Of^ce of Educapbn ^and sthte educa- 
tion agencies develop procMures whereby nonpublic 
schools may irtitlatq^proiect f>roposals for submission 
b^an& through a local education a^ncy. « ' 



Recofnmendi|ion No. XI ^ 

Thatrtiik US. Office of Educatiorr develop and . 
implement regulations whereby state education agerf- . 
^ xies arej required to reject any pro/ect/applicati^n 
which jabes not 'includb documentary evidenee, filled ' 
opit signed by nonpubiji schopi officials, shoyvirig 
^ that appropriate nonpublic school officials wfire 
involved in the planning process from the earliest 



planning stages. 



State reporting has been a consijtcfht weakness pn the 
part oT state education agencies, this wieakness, of course, 
is not totally the fault of state education agencies. It must 

^atso be shared by the Nett^nal Advisory Council and the^ 
U.S. Office of Education. ^ 

The State Plan Administrator'iManuaVrequires states to 
Annually submit ^ State, Report on the program to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. The state report is designed to 
help the Commissioner determine "the extent to which 
funds provided . . . have been effective in improving the 
educational opportunities of persons in the areas served by 
the program or projects." State advisory councils are 
required to submit a simitar report of their activities arxJ 

^recommendations to the U.S. Commissioner of Educatibn 
and to the National Advisory Council." - ( 

In a report commissiohed by the National AHvisorv 
Council, A Study of ESEA Tide III Stete , Advisory 
Councils, the author, Mr. William Furry* says:' 



iiUfi of 
i^Quncil, 



There is widespread agreement (in the Offi^ 
Education, the President's National Advisory Cc 
and tfte states) that the Title III advisory council 
reporting system can be^ greatly improved ... A 

•f 



vicioUs circle exists: poor rffpbrts, nobody pays any 
attention to; nd attention, poor reports . /. The 
''Office' Qf Education must* adopt the practice of 
, re^pondjo^iif writing to^tKe Councils on ^tt^r repots. 
» This* letter should note which recomm^dations will 
• b^ pressed" in Congress by th^ Office and the 
Presiderft's National Advisory Council for TJtle III, ) 
arid explain why other recommendations afA not 
* beii^ jxirsued.or are of lower priority. This ieefiback 
. i)nd the* accompany ing^effoKts In Congress, are essen- ^ 
> . tiaMf'the reporting Vstem Is .to produce meaningful » 
^ recomKiendatio'ns, and cover its costs. 

The new legislation (P.L. 93-380) will^^give the states ' 
.even greater^tatitude in admihisteringMnnovative education 
programs; therefore^ the need for accurate and detailed . 
state reports will take on added significance. 



State Advisory Coancns 



ESEA Titlj^lll state advisory coi(ry:jls are involved in all 
aspects of the program arKi its operation. They advise 
the chief state school officer and review the'edm in is t ration 
of policy through the Ti^e 111^ coordinator. 

In perforfning th^fr functions of- reviewing, reporting, 
recomnf^ending 'and advising, state advisory cojjf|cils are 
instrqmentat io developing the T'ltie III prbgramyln the 
respective states. MemberN^romote the. developmerVcjind 
dissemination of n^w practices which are designed to solve 
eduction problems and e*e. therefore influential in stimu- 
lating tetter ways of educating children. 

Title 111 legislation requires that the state advisory 
council be broadly representative of the cultural and** 
educational resources of the state and of t\)e public, 
including persons representative of elementary and second- 
ary schools, institutions of higher education and- ar^as of 
professional conrrpetenc^ in dealing with children needing 
special education because of physical -or^mental handicaps. 

As' stipulated in the legislation^ councils are required to 
includ? repress ritatives from element jiry and secondary ' 
sctjools. institutions of hiqher education and the^ield of 
special education. In addition, the U.S. Office df Education 
directed the states .to include on each council a represent!* 
five of low income grt>ups. The merger of ESEA Title III 
with Title V'A of the National Defens? Education Act in 
April 1970 required each council to add a counseling and 
testing representative. According to a U 3. Office of 
Education directive, neither the chief state school officer 
nor rrtembers of the state education agencies can s^ve as 
chairman or "as voting members of ^the state Title III 
advisory council. 

The C9ngre$s is to be applauded for recognizing that the 
effective service^of the Title III state advisory councils wilj 
also be necessary in the context of the consolidated 
programs of Ti'tle IV. Thete is a concern, however, about 
( 
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. the successful operation of th'j new councils. The law 
requires the states to fund state administrate and advisory 
council activities oft of the safne small sum <^ nd^ney. The 
advisory council and the state agency mMt share the greater 
arlt8un.t of either $225,000 or five perce/it of the aljotment 
for all of TitKj IV '(except 'the 15 percent pf Part C that is 
for strengthening state *and (oca! education ag^ctes). After 
the^st year, the states will have only slightly more money 
to administer aH the parts of Title IV than is currently 
being used, to admioister ^ESEA J^tle III/ This could 
seriously limit the advisory and evalu^ive capacity of^e 
councrls and theadrflNnistrative capafity of ^e states. 

Recommepdatlon No. Xil , 

• * 

4 

r • * 

That funds for admin istratf<fn be increased from five 
percent to 7-1f2 percent with the additionai amount 
^specifically earmarked for ^rofbct, evaluation and 
dissemination /diffusion of innovative education pro- 
grams, . ' , V " ^ 

* ESEA Title Mi state a dvisor y councils were created to' 
represent the public poirft of. view in education decisien 
making. In most states, the councils ar« aggressive, in-^ 
formed, working commirtees; therefore, the council's re- 
ports should* reflect the T^ounci^s activities. In addition, 
.they shouTlLbe used as a vehicle for improving the program. 
Unfortunatl^ the reports which contain a summary of |he 
'council's. ^wvi ties, recommendation^ dnd evaluations ha^e 
not been 'used adequately by> either the National Advisory 
Council or the U.S. Office of Education. Since little 
^ attention has been paid td^he reports, a pattern of poor 
reports h?s not only be^n accepte>f but encouraged. State 
reports are usually submitted after. the National Advisory 
Council's report has been'' submitted to me PresidenTand 
the Congress; ther^f^e, recommendations by the states 
have been given only slight attention! ^ 

Recooimendatlon No.^Mt 

^ ' That state advisory councils review the reporting^ 
y requirements of the legislation and make every effort* 
^ to submit "significant and meaningful annual reports. 

^he problem with state reporting r^sts primarily with 
thelforms clearance pro^s in the l^.€. Office of Education 
and/ in the Office of Management and Budget (0M6). It is 
onlpossible for state education agencies and advlsqry coun- 
cTfr"-tcr comply with the law when forms are approved by 
0MB long after the forms are due to be submitted to the 
U.S. Office of Education (October 1). Reportingyf gr m^ for 
state reports due October 1, 1974 were approved by 0M6 
in January 1975N^alt hough the Office of Education sub- 
mitted the forms for clearance in December 1973. 



The antire reporting procedure for EStA Title III and/or 
Title IV (P.L. 93-380) should* be re.viewed ^nd improved. 
^ The present ^rangement has>put an unnecessary burden on 
state advisory councils a?id on state education agencies. 

Recommendatfon No. XIV ^ ^ - v 

I -That the U.S. Commissioner ot Education appoint a 
task force of appropriate state and federal representa- 
tives for Jthe purpose of developing meaningful and 
* prdductiv^ reporting prqcedures^ for ESEA Title III 
and/or 7. le IV of P.L. 63380. 



Local Educafion Agencies 

The more than 1,800 school districts currently receiving 
ESEA Title Til funds make up thelcore of theCTitle HI 
program/ Jhe importance of, local education agencies In 
administering the program is reflected in their ^penditure . 
of m*ore than $1 billion on Title IJI activities since the 
program was introduced in 1965. 

The original law (P.L. 89-10) provided for graiYits to local 
educational agen(;ie^ for supplementary educational centerSv 
arid services to provide ^vitally needed educational 'services 
arid to establts|i exemplary mq^el jchool programs. In 
1967, Public Lav! 90-247 arnended Title lit godlsto irtdude 
an emphasis' on innovative and exemplary prograrns. In 
> 1969 the \ah was ameribed to provide guidance and 
couns^ng activities and a discretionary ^ fund for the 
Cimmissioner. Nevertheless, title* III continued to em- 
phasize l^cah innovation and Jocal leadership* in seeking 
solutions to national problems. 

The leadership exerted by local education agencies 
• reflects the contribution of indiv1duals.'»communiti^s, and 
colleges; of public and nonpublic schools; an^ of advisory 
^committees and .consultants-each with a concern for 
bringinci about educational chapge. Local lea^ershlfi.is the' 
whole purpose* for Title Ill's existence. l%e plannJl^^and 
the- project directors are the vanguard of educational 
ImprovemerfMffheir work is what*TUie III is all about. 

The missi()n of bringing improved methods and proce; 
dures to classrooms is one that Cari never be complete^* The 
problems that face our school^ are usually mere reflections 
of .broader societal problems. The textbook contrdVersy in 
Kanawha County, West Virginia^ and the racial problems in 
Boston. Massachusetts, serve as prime«examples of problems 
that mus4 not only be faced but solved. Title llf is in the 
unique position of having tfW responsibility to find innova* 
tiv6 ways to deal \^ith these prot^lem's and many others, 
such as improving race relations, preparing students for the 
world of work, developing alternative schools for children 
who are potential dropouts, providing for greater com- 
munity participation a. d dealing with manV ot(ier problems 
that serve as^roadbiocks^ to effective ^ducatiofv. 
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Recotnitwndation No. XV 

" That local ^education agencies give special con^idera% 
tiph tOy thkf development of project proposals which 
are innovatHfe, broad in scope, and designed to find 
sdu tions to tritkal problems facing our ichools, *' 

Title lit projects have left their mark on all areas of the 
curricalum-from improved administrative* strategies to 
jndividualizejti instFuction and from physical education to 
nfuit hematics and family life education. Successful wide- 
spread Innovation* and reform in American e{^>iffion vv4lt 
be brought about only by providing funds to local schools 
for the purpose administering locally designe^ and 
developed programs. . ' 

Innovative ideas can come from any source— local, state 
of national— but their success in being adopted at th^ local 
l€vel depefxls on the commitment and support of students/ 
teachers, school board members and citizens who ulti« 
mately determine the value of tf^programs. Title IH 
programs build such a commitment. 



•Finil Thought 



- t 



On April 11, 1975, ESEA Title IH will be ten yeartold. 
"It was born of the conviction/' Harqjd Howe IT said in 



1968. "that, it our schools did not change-J^^drey did n6\ 
seem capable of coming up with adequate ways of meet i rig' 
the mounting educational needs of the nation's you/ig-it 
was rK>t because our^ schools and oui^communities were 
eiKpty of* creative *ideas %nd'i)KJIviduals." It was because, he 

. siMd, "schools needed a stimulant to seeH out r\ew ideas, to 
risk the failufe/the a}h|roversV« the difficulty that must 

t inevitably accompanV thtf new and t^ different the untried 
and thfr untested." * ' ^ ^ . , 

Til^ III has prqvided that stimulant for some ten\ears. 
Its accomplishments and its failures are no^ a part of the 
records of local and state edi^tion agelicies. Su.ocess4 and / 
failures havcu$een difficult to measure. How^, for example, 
can we accurately measure, the impact of a class for 

. handicanysed children iTpon students who would otherwise 
have been deprived of the special, program? How 66 ^e 
measure the reaUsignificance (H jchanging a tradijtional 
^:1assroom to one that emphasises 1 individualized instruc- 
tion? Or for that matter, what is the value* to soiiety^pf 
using abetter method of teaching children to read? 

The $f.4'billion spent on Tltf^ III, sir^ce the Etefnent9ry 
and Sec6ndary Education Act^ was signed Into lavy by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, ii not a large sum of money 
when compared with other federal expenditures. Yet, this . 
investment in the education ar^ ip the lives of our children 
must certainly he considered onje of our wisest and most 
profitable. ' • 1 



■J ■ 
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FISCAL V.^R 1t78 ALLOCATIOViS 
ELEMiMTARV AND UCONOAUY EOUCA 



ACT. TITLE III 





Sute 

Allotment 

/ 


Amounts 
Reserved for 

Activittei' 


85% SutM' Share j ' ^ 


16% Commissioner's Share 


Total for Grenw^ 
to LEAS 


\ 

15^ for 
Hend^epped 


Total for Grents 
* to LEAs 


^ 16%fof 
HerKficepped 


JU.S. aiNt Outtaying Araas 
• 

50 States and D C 


$119.>Z5m' 


^ 10^766^121 ' 


$ 92^)347 


* 

$ 13396376 


$16346332 


' 

$3^2340 














118J577.250 


Id386.121 


91,792.400* 


13.766363 


16^198^ 


2.429300 L 












* 




Alabama * 


2X)06jB62 


150300 , 


1380333 


237305 


278^248 


41324 


Alaska 


511.694 


150300 


307^440 


46.116 


• 64354 


8.^38 


Arizona * 


1.277JB50 


150300 ^ 


968,672 


143300 


160,1 76 


26377 ' 




1 .273.481 




* 150300 


954366 


143346 


168323 <^ 


25378 


Cali^o^^ia 


10.180.66( 




710378 


6349321 


^1307.471 


1^20367 


213384 


ColoiWio ^ ^ 


L 1,491 ;9fii 




i5d3oa 


1.106368 


166399 


19639^ 


29394 


Connacticut ^ 


y 1 .766.4€8 


150300 


1373.148 


206372 


342320 


38348 


Dtlawvara 


619/136 


150300 


399321 


59353 


70^16 


10362 


Floridi' 


3.692.024 


25^383 


2319375 


437391 


615.166 ' 


77376 


GaocgiaK^ ^ * 


2.607.666 


181330 


'2.061376 


^ 309381 


, 363380 


64379 


Ravyan-^ 


731.566 


150300 


494330 


74.160 


# 87336 


13386 


Idaho ^ <• ' 


7A,132 


150300^ 


475.262 


71380' 


83370 


12360 


Illinois 


S;B05.56J 


' 405.039 


4370^7 


i 688366 


8IO377 


121312 


indiantf ^ 


2;B78f3l0 


200313 


237538O 


341382 


4d1,ftM 


60344 


l^wa 


1.693313^:1 


» " 150300 


^ 13113I6 


196.772 


23.1/97 \ 


um 


Kansas 


1^.778* 


, , 150300 


1346.161 


166324 . 


" * 184.617 


^ 27393 


Ktntucky 


1 


150300 • 


_^--^77380 . 


221392 


260306 § 


39.104 


Louisiana • 




151364 


1.717.722 


367.668 


f 303.127 




Maina 


826.3&E 




150300 ' 


574303 


788.103 


31M^5 • 


47312 


Maryland 


2i60#^( 


\ 


157 706 


' 1.787.353 


268,109 


315/115 




Matslthusatts , j 

— , i§ — 


' M»A79 


l| 213,061 . 


2,414396 ' 


362304 


' 421.123 


633ll 


Michi9an 


y'<jB84371 


337381^ 


3322326 


^ 573379 


674363 


101.186 


Minnafota » 


/ 2.200J062 


153.492 ' 


1,739376 . 


280336v 


306384 


46348 


Mississippi ^ J 


^ 1 /M2.662 


150300 


1 396.754 


164313 


193396 


20385 


Mi^un / 


2>I8^8 


1773QP 


23I6.I7O 


302376 


355319 


53343 


Moniana ^ T 


691^792 


150300 


460.523 


6O379 


81380' 


12.190 


Nebraska V 
Na«lda 1 , \j 


1 .067^067 


160300 * 


771324 ' 


ir5364 


136363 





New Hampshira 


■^■» M6J86 

707.989 ^ 


6 150300 
v"^- ' 150300 


3^9.766 
^ 474391 


56386 
71.144 


, 67318 
83396 


10<083 
12364 


Naw Jarsay ^ 


^ 3336.489 


A 26?362 


3.033303 


455326 


535324 


80399 


Naw Maxico 


885^34 


' 150300 


624.7^ . 


93,7 lV ' 


V 110356 


18338 


Navy York 


9.072^324 


632353 / 


7.173.465 ' 


13763^8 


^ 1366306 


189388 


North Carolina 


2^.551 


195.736 f 


23I8343 


332.761 ' 


39M72 


68.721 


North Dakota 


663;415 


150 000 \ 


427303 


64.166 


75312 


11327 


OhKj' ,. 


8.SQ3J249 


300327 


\ 4/422360 


863386# 


780/463 


117369 


Qklahoma « 


1.5319.157 


150.00CW 


/ 1 .180.783 


177.117 


208374 


aj368 


Ora0on 


1442,160 1 


150300 / 


1313.447 


1 52302 • 


. 178326 . 


38334 


PannsyWania 


6^7,767 ^ 


419342/ 


4.750.327 


yi2349 


838393 


126.744" 


Rhoda island ^ 


• 782383 


1603^ 


637.781 


« 80367 


y 94302"^ 


14336 


South Carolina 


^ 1328347 


150.d00 


1366.706 


168315 


221^782 




South Dakota 


V 67247i 


150300 


444.020 


66304 


78368 


11,753 


Tennasiaa 

^ ^ 


71221.760 


156307 


1.756.^48 


26X612 


318314 


483^2 


1^-^^ , - - 


6363303 


422vX)3 


.4. 


rB6395^ 


717314 


844306 


138391 




' 809311 


150300 




p7^169 


96376 


112/442 


18386 


'Varniont 


564.186 


150300 


— -1 


|52366 


62308 






Virginia 


2383366 • 






i43.048 


306/467 


360338 


64381 


Washington ' ^ 


1324386 


150300 


1 .608.738^ 


2263" 


266348 


' tejM7 


Mast Virginia 


1.166373 


150300 


862312 


J \ 'Mk At^ * 
1 M^aS 




59 W 


Wisconsin 


2326368 


176360 


I3973fl3 


209339 


362317 




Wyoming ^ 


511337 


160300 


307348 


46,147 


54391 . 


d.i44 


District of Columbia 


67M94 


150.000 


443370 


66/490 


78324 


11.734 


America A Samoa 


123,003 


50300 


62.129 


0319 


10384 


1346 


Guam j • 


265336 


50300 


^ 174382 


_ 10.142 


90,766 


4.613 


Puerto R*r> 


, 1.768326 


150300 


1376.321'' 


306398 


242.704 


38.406 


Trust Territory 


279312 


50.000 


1V330 


29324 


34382 


6.167 


1 - ^sr 

Virqin IslantU^ f 


217306 


50300 


142336 


^21396* 


26,171 


3.776 


Bureau of Indian AHjtrs 


322301 


\ 


27431 1 


4^.132 ' 


' 48390 


7358 



Administretion of State Plan; obtaining assisunce for Stete 
^vfsory CouiKil, evatuating end disseminating the program. 

InforAiation from U S. Office of Education. 
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FY 1974 StMf 

Allotn^nt 


FY 1973 Statf 
Allot mtnt 


FY 1972 Stat* 
AMotmtnt 


FY 1971 Statt 
Allotmtnt 


FY 1970 Stata 
Allotmtnt 


iFY 1969Stata. 
Allotment ^ 

/ 


FY196BStat« 
Allotment 


SY 1967 Stat* 
Allotmtnt 


FY 1966 Stat* 
Allotmtnt 




#1 /1 ,1Do,IWU 


91 ,1^111 


»■ 9I433433OO 


81 ) 6393,000 


8164376300 


9lB73'v.UW 


9i3OjW03W 


- 9/0AWUJIIUO 






i 
















IMk 9flA I9A 


1A1 Bun Rim 


1 OAR 7in 


119 oni <9in 


IRQ QOO 7<M 


lO^ 9<M 7RA 

1.™ , 


111 7n7 ^17 


71 RflA Itflf) 






1 


y 




IM 

» 

4 

• ^ 




• 




2/Me.4aB 


2376336 


230^368. 


^ 2.478344 


2340343 


2327.740 


3324341 


2/4633?3 


1384^2 


S39J62 


, 676326 


639310 


' 626/496 


483.700 


647.7a 


462388 


377373 


286386 


M25JB68 


1331394 . 


1,416.186 


1366372 


1.143364 


• 1316,112, 


1361300 , 


1326308^ 


. 73M95 


1.483^ 


1,700320 


1339339 


1306399 


136115386 


1.713/497 


1336310 


MI832I 


847/491 








^12,1^361 


9381 339 


14,182,781 


1^j449.i41 


1 1 MAA lAA 




1J670.727 


, 1322.730 


1323396 


1381.788 


130A98O 


1,744,119 


i3w*Sr 


1347,762 


864.131 


2.119^ 


2,479308 


2387364 


2364331 


. 138f.1'i2 


2333309 


237feT43 . 


13p7327 


1/088/743 


m^xm 


744,786 


66731V 


660,101 


f 597,711 


.715.180 


668/430 


621.738 


^ 383398 




6,128313 


4,198^74 


4337386 


3,182.146 


4330.189 


6345334 


3.741378 


2304333 




3,730376 


3338386 


3.160,286 


2319,142 


3326330 


4323364 


3 323361 


1 ITO 

1 jB03,i /a 


' 800^2 


897308 


829,122 


a , , — — 
/ 821378 


• 716,722 


874.776 


868344 


' 661 375 


438334 




d>133«k 


>M,i4d 


^ >4i3io 


669/438 


868308 


« 848319 


M/iM 


'.441334 




d^>834r 


7.188/477 


7387372 


6360341 


8323306 


d366,W6 


*i*.i» 






' 4,194330 


3312320 


3.445360 


i.7063ei 


3380367 


4324311 


3306.176 


' lj»>14 




2363^89 


2340«799 


1398300 


1348.460 


2392/489 


2389363 


« AAA jn~ 

J 333383 


1 .m320 


1,06<»,413 


' 1316313 


1,733362 


1309326 


1.422,144 


.1342394 


2313390 


1313.184 


^ 943303 


' 2^/l36o 


2368368 


2393371 


2346348 


1348.466 


/ 2322360 


' 3371.700' 


2316/481 


Ii7i/4i7 


2,643^2 


X106,456 


2.714343 


2360379 


2 160.764 


33749808 


3361303 


«361381 


1308327 


93B.488 


' 1361308 


928,467 


921,749 


804317 


133^142 


1378/491 


816360 


63033y 


2,729,383 


3,20830/ 


2341^7 


2380368 


2388329 


2366.164 


3397302 


2344396 


1338.70/ 


#.740;K)1 


4,412318 


3,606364 


3364.77a 


2387.1*31 


4,162^89 


4336.193 


3/463.108 


■ ^^j* — . 

1316.761 


6^26392 


7J33339 


'6368363 


6367383 


4,891.787 


6301312 


7386320 


5393,773 


2376379 


2.707,642 


3,182300 


2367361 


2307393 


2.007303 


2376.706 


3.470.610 


2/406/406 


1309.113 


1,726,634 


1369371 


13223O6 


,1,^,73f 


1302,448 


237X327 


238II3II 


1.736308^ 


1320.711 


3,146343 


3,704,172 


3,159,124 


^ 3372394 


2/481,771 


81^6338 


' 4.126.703 


2366370 


1333343^ 


778,266 


^ 860309 c 


776.116 


772336 


686377 


86736Z 


061364 


867349 


443366 


UaBj975 


n 396349 


1320.788 


1,306311 


1,024,798 


1356.131 


. 1301313 


1,113387 


688316 


638379 


' 693366 


629393 


613366 


561366, 


648328 


684332 <. 


489.738 


327309 


782,786 


866389 


771338 


766332 


666346 


8I53I6 


794308 


« 617366 


412394 


4J887347 


,6339,131 


4362310 


4348,731 


3336322 


6348,181 


6378362 


4326320 


2;|26365 


13<tt.483 


1J27376 


1,013303 


* 989311 


880^ 


1.112340 


L184397 


880II17' 


\ 66i?1te7 


11,317,079 


12329700 


11386,728 


11.182/431 


8360^1 


12367367 


16J606.196 


11306363 


5;laL322 


3AI6JB21 


4361 31 2 


3336334 


3372.478 


2.787344 


4311337 


4.706304 


.3362368 


liSjM 


Z31368 


806336 


<- 734366 


738387 


• 863328 


816306 


«06364 


te3«4 


U63« 


7343333 


, 8343,736^' 


7,101300 ^ 


6303366 


6310394 


. 8.|24/460 


9/489372 


6.719372 


3397374 


' 1333374 


■ 

' 2,116362 


1339,416 


M 304301 


1.496321 


1 2330399 


2,^1321 


1.703328 


1300.140 


. 1374362 


' 1308,748 


1348398 


1 308393 


1367^ 


1.723376 


1331/407 


^ 1 316.160 


836356 


7333363^ 


8327301 


7.487,161 


7,413,108 


,6328333 


8.707.724 


iaL293343 


7383381 


' 3343399 


88836'3 


» 987366 


876311 


868330 


761329 


960.676 


' 966.799 


73r.l80 




1333^956 


2,242^480 


2311343 


1371 361 


1334.142 


2347384 


2303312 


1386301 


\ 1 I^Ajk/lR^* 


758,238 


837361 


. ■ /760.760 


75233^ 


670338 


839JS5 


833372 


644.729 


■ f 
446348 


2,886324 


3,156394 


^733301 


2381 360 


2,179382 


3.110381 


3347.737 ' 


2319.719 


1 372390 


7,439.733 


8314326 


/73393S6 


7332348 


6317374 


8,478.187 


9393310 . 


'7302368 


• 3.720.782 


1,018360 


1,145340 


/ 1 323341 


1304343 


886366 


1,113387 


L 1,186,174 


877386 


663.474 


6^4,620 


^r7^ 


/ ^908,797 


600j498 


<CS43j738 


637300^ 


^ 662366 


454347 


337.187 


3,166364 


3,716.731 


/ 3ri88394 




2.498,188 


3381329 


4,17^318 


2380311 


1362'388 


2373,199 


2,784360 


/ 2361366 


2391336 


^ 1364.696 


2306313 


• 2365^747 


2372380 


, 1301326 


1368,140 , 


1362386 y 


1;400337 


130^328 


1.186.348 


131631^ 


1346.104 


1351371 




3387,703 


3,634374 ' 


^^371 ,467 


2318323 


2364321. 


3.404.^2 


• 338031O 


^^339/442 


. 1383,119 


562,486 


• 501,782 


66O342 


' 643345 


601 323 


58O3H 


604369 


' 414336 


317341 


760/107 


8J9363 


807,160 


801.772 


706300 


874306 


867.786 


661362 


440,713 


188,128 


196379 


189397 


1863t6 


177363 


193^76 


-M4369 


1 86364 


6O399 


262,424 


286336 


254323 


249310 


227303 


262326 


206399 


124326 


71323 


3,144364 


^781310 


3,161335 


3376348 ' 


2.411336 


3348397 


3/464,140 


2.112363 


1336317 


282,768 


, ;3(10381 


2CI9336 


^ 3083*5 


196.733 


221360 


. 164314 


97362 


68333 ■ 


210/<27^ 


223307 


280366 




249.198 


293363 


119 


14n AD? 


82338 


296349 


338.127 


302,196 


298.113 


230.4S8 


326368 


33)310 


204324 


00 


*lnclud«f $26 million in fmpoundad Fundi . 
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